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The success of each seminar is a tribute to all those who organize our endeavors as well as to those who 
participate. Therefore, special thanks are due to Song Ha-Young for his round-the-clock ministrations and to 
Dr. Hyun In-Taek. To Paul Eckert and Yuh Moon-Wah we are indebted for their unfailing patience and good 
cheer in introducing our group to the language of our host country. Appreciation and thanks also go to Kathleen 
Cooke Ryan, Coordinator of the North Pacific Program. 

We are grateful to the Japan-Korea Cultural Foundation and to the Japan Forum of the Kodansha Publishing 
Company for their support which made the participation of our Japanese students and lecturers possible. 

Of course, our scholarship and lives would not have been so enriched by the Fletcher-Seoul Seminar had 
it not been for the generosity and commitment of the Daewoo Corporation and the Institute of Social Sciences. 
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It was my privilege to be the director of this, the eighth Fletcher North Pacific 
Overseas Seminar. After each seminar I seem to be able to say that “this is the best 
ever.” We do, I think, learn from experience. And, I would like to thank our past 
participants as well as current ones for their contributions to our success. 

We would like to express our sincere thanks to our sponsors the Daewoo 
Corporation and the Institute of Social Sciences, especially to Ambassador Kim 
Kyung-Won and Professor Kim Duk-Choong. We are grateful also for the enthusiasm 
and generosity of United States Ambassador Donald P. Gregg, which sustained the 
project from its start. Many others, too numerous to name, have helped us. To all of 


them, we extend our appreciation. 


John Curtis Perry 
Director, North Pacific Program 
The Fletcher School 
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DINNER AT 
AMBASSADOR DONALD P. GREGG’S 
RESIDENCE 


A visit to the American Ambassador's residence opened the North Pacific Program's 
1991 seminar. There, enjoying the gracious hospitality of Ambassador and Mrs. Gregg, 
the group gathered together to meet for the first time everyone with whom they would 
live and work for the next two weeks. After an informal tour of the residence, the group 
wandered out into the grounds and the warmth of a Seoul June evening. 

Ina talk during dinner in the garden, Ambassador Gregg spoke of the role 
the Republic of Korea is to play in regional and international politics. As Korea emerges 
as an economic power, the complexities of that role are heightened, he said. Historical 
frailties, the ambassador noted, have marked the Korean psyche, lending a sense of 
vulnerability and need to keep constant watch on what tomorrow may bring. He 
mentioned a Korean proverb which warns that as things become better, one needs 
to worry more; for things going well can easily bring things just as bad. This 
apprehension, he suggested, might help illuminate the political situation in the 
Republic. Some Koreans have argued that strict political controls have resulted in their 
country’s enormous economic growth and therefore, it is important to maintain the 
system which has brought so much success to the nation. 

However, changes appear inevitable. The ambassador mentioned the 
recent decision by North Korea to apply for United Nations membership as an 
example. This unexpected and very promising announcement holds tremendous 
implications for the South with its national preoccupation with the threat from the 
north. To meet expectations for membership, the North must hold elections and thus 
open up domestically while also engaging with the world community. As the North 
moves toward greater interaction with the world, the Republic of Korea will be able 
to act more assertively. 

Transition seems, as in the past, the overriding theme of political reform. 
Ambassador Gregg defined the situation as the transition from President Roh Tae- 
Woo to something as yet undefined. President Roh and his policies are criticized by 
both reformers and hard liners, so that the shape of the next step remains murky. 
Noting that Korea was totally devastated by war less than forty years ago, the ambas- 
sador urged the group to consider the country’s enormous economic vitality. Korea’s 
economic growth rate is among the world’s highest and the nation ranks fifteenth 
in gross national product in the world. Ambassador Gregg concluded his remarks 
by emphasizing the opportunities and concerns which challenge the Republic. Ideally 
situated to play an important role in the North Pacific, Korea looks forward to becoming 
a more influential actor in the region and in the industrialized world. 


The evening ended with thanks to Ambassador and Mrs. Gregg for the 
delightful dinner and insightful introduction to the group's host nation. An event at 
once festive, informative, and provocative, the ambassador's reception proved to be 
a fitting start to the seminar. 

The next day found the seminar participants on the first of many rides as the 
Daewoo bus took us through the city and out to the countryside of Yongin and to the 
Daewoo Training Center, the seminar’s home for the next two weeks. 


THE CITY IN NORTH PACIFIC HISTORY 


Professor John Curtis Perry’s remarks opened The Fletcher School's eighth North 
Pacific Seminar. Professor Perry began by recalling its origins in 1985 on the Japanese 
island of Hokkaido. The program grew out of a recognition of the increasing signifi- 
cance of the North Pacific as well as from an awareness that the region's economic 
vitality would lead to important changes in other spheres. Anchored in the all- 
embracing mother discipline of history, the intellectual focus of the seminars has 
sharpened over the years while the pedagogical focus has become more diffuse. 

Now for the second successive year,The City in North Pacific History,’ 
viewed as the central focus for considering the international relationship 
experienced by a society, is the seminar’s topic of study. Professor Perry noted that 
among North Pacific nations, the Chinese were the earliest builders of cities, 
starting at least in Shang times, but that those cities were keyed to riverine cultures. 
At the far western edge of the North China plain, for example, rose the cosmopolitan 
city of Ch’ang-an (modern Xian). This great city was continental and not maritime 
in focus, facing towards Central Asia. Its symbolic value and cosmic sophistication 
powerfully shaped other Chinese and East Asian cities including Nara and Kyongju. 

Shanghai, the greatest of North Pacific seaports, reminded Professor Perry, 
is the product of modern times. This city and other treaty ports underline the 
“newness” of the North Pacific as a region, reflecting the arrival of the North Atlantic 
world whose explosive expansion reached its global apex in the nineteenth century. 
A series of new cities sprang up, founded and nourished by British maritime and 
mercantile power. Commercial expressions, these cities lacked the cosmological 
significance of the ancient East Asian cities. They were set upon an old Chinese and 
Southeast Asian geographical pattern; with the British empire being an 
unconscious reflection of the Chinese diaspora. However, this pattern was not 
trans-Pacific, illustrating the limitations of British resources; the Pacific Rim was 
coastal and not oceanic. 
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Ambassador Kim Kyung-Won 


Americans created the first sustained and significant Pacific oceanic 
linkages in modern times. Such linkages were more strategic than commercial, 
maturing after 1941. Americans were followed closely by the Japanese, establishing 
commercial and not strategic lines across the Pacific. And it was the Chinese who 
provided the first trans-Pacific demographic flows, moving across the vast ocean 
more thanacentury ago, initiating the phenomenon of Asian peoples emigrating to 
North America. 

With this historical framework in mind, the task of the seminar was to raise 
many questions, some small and some large, regarding cities in the region. One of 
the larger questions, Professor Perry suggested, would be to probe the cultural 
significance of the trans-oceanic commerce of people, goods, and ideas. He urged 
the participants to consider whether the region could be defined by competing or 
converging cultures and to weigh the significance of their answers in light of the 
region’s future. 

In concluding his remarks, Professor Perry then expressed the program’s 
gratitude to the Daewoo Corporation and the Institute of Social Sciences for their 
enthusiastic sponsorship of the seminar. Ambassador Kim Kyung-Won, president 
of the Institute, was on hand to accept Professor Perry’s thanks for all his efforts in 
bringing the program to Korea and the Daewoo Training Center. 

Ambassador Kim welcomed the group and spoke of the importance of 
holding the seminar in Seoul. To inaugurate the North Pacific Seoul Seminar 
lectures, Ambassador Kim then introduced Professor Han Sung-Joo. 


sti LECTURES NI] 


KOREAN POLITICS 


Professor Han Sung-Joo, well known in Korea and abroad as a leading expert on Korean 
politics, teaches at Korea University. He is the author of several books and numerous articles. 
He is also a regular contributor to Newsweek International. 


Professor Han framed his lecture in terms of problems and prospects of Korean 
democracy. Korea, he noted, is currently attempting to resolve three serious and 
universal problems simultaneously and within a short span of time. 

Professor Han elaborated on what he views as the three major issues con- 
fronting Korea. First, the question of nationalism poses difficulties for Korea. Next, 
there is the issue of socio-economic equity, made all the more urgent by the rapidity 
of development; and third, Korea is confronting the problem of democracy, that is, 
how political power is distributed and exercised. Other nations have, of course, dealt 
with these three questions but, Professor Han suggested, they have not had to face 
them all at once. Korea, however, does not have the luxury of addressing each issue 
in turn. 

Nationalism for Korea, independent since 1945, is an issue of the country’s 
division, the professor reminded the audience. It is not the quest to remove foreign 
powers from the country that so greatly concerns Koreans but rather it is the need 
to restore the integrity of the nation. Questions of socio-economic equality are 
exacerbated by the enormous rapidity of development which has made inequality 
highly visible. Toqueville’s observations on the distinctions between equality and 
liberty in nineteenth-century America are analogous to modern Korea. Distribution 
of political power has been complicated by the “pervasiveness of military culture” 
arising from Korea's genuine security concerns. This has made the democratization 
of politics quite difficult. 

While in theory it is the role of politics to absorb social conflict, in Korea, 
politics has intensified and magnified such conflict. The lack of institutional 
mechanisms and political processes through which to address socio-economic 
questions is the result of the Republic of Korea’s competition with the North. The 
Democratic Peoples’ Republic is a socialist state, based upon a premise of equality. 
In the South, socialist parties, seen as abetting the enemy, have been banned, 
effectively curtailing political discussion. Thus the ideological struggle between 
North and South was intensified, with no middle ground being possible. Professor 
Han explained that “cycles of excessive ideological struggle and the absence of 
debate” have resulted in an atmosphere of political explosiveness and suppression. 

The Japanese colonial reign and the Korean War rent the social fabric of this 
nation. Political turmoil and explosive economic development have increased social 
tensions. Trust in political leadership has been eroded by a combination of Korean 
egalitarian impulses and the disappearance of traditional elites which has resulted 
in political leadership positions being sought after to further personal ambition and 
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power, not for larger social goals. After a period of rapid growth and a shift away 
from authoritarian rule, Korea is at a crossroads, he concluded. Political leadership 
and the resolution of generational tensions are crucial to the next stage of Korean 
development. Public confidence and trust must be earned by political leaders for 
the nation to overcome the “darker side” of its recent past. Korea has an acute need 
for capable leadership to take the nation into the next century. 


FOREIGN POLICY IN KOREA 


Ambassador Kim Kyung-Won is head of the Institute of Social Sciences. He was Foreign Policy 
Adviser to the late President Park. Among other important positions, he served as Ambassador 
to the United States. 


The division of Korea dominates the Republic’s foreign policy. All foreign policy 
calculations and considerations are made within this context, Ambassador Kim stated. 
The overriding objective is “to manage and improve” the position of South Korea vis 
avis the North. Ambassador Kim called the Korean obsession with division much 
stronger than the feelings held in the two Germanys before unification. Korea’s 
historical circumstances as a nation united since the seventh century and divided for 
four decades powerfully intensifies sentiment. 

He noted that the Korean homogeneity of culture and ethnicity is often touted 
as positive. The concept of “purity” is thus animportant social value. Itisnot uncommon, 
he explained, to find government officials labeling subversive elements as “impure.” 

The ambassador then traced the history of Korean foreign policy again using 
the example of the divided Germany, noting that Korea had devised its own version 
of the Hallstein Doctrine. In short, under the leadership of Konrad Adenauer, the first 
chancellor of the Federal Republic, West Germany developed close relations with 
western governments, ignoring those to the east in the belief that the best way to 


affect change in the east was to adhere firmly to the west. This posture characterized 
South Korean foreign policy until the late sixties. During that time, the Republic of 
Korea refused to acknowledge the existence of the government to the north, refusing 
diplomatic relations as well with those nations that did recognize the Democratic 
Peoples’ Republic. This position grew out of the war's legacy of terrible distrust 
and hostility. 

However, the ambassador noted that by the late sixties, it was becoming 
increasingly difficult to discount the fact of North Korea's existence. Policy then 
shifted away from the Hallstein model (which had outlived its effectiveness for West 
Germany as well) toward an embracement of integrationist theories; that is, that 
unification could occur only after a period of increasing interdependence. The 
result of this process, it was hoped, would be a convergence of the two societies. 
Ambassador Kim termed this shift in posture as the move from “unification through 
miracle” to “unification through myth of process.” 


It is very good for me to have participated in this seminar as I 
have gotten something very precious. ...Only a hundred 
years ago, Japan was at war on the peninsula with China and 
Russia. This seminar has an historical meaning which cannot 
be over emphasized. 


— A Japanese scholar 


However, the expected results were not forthcoming. Despite South Korea’s 
new position and its willingness to deal with those friendly to Pyongyang (in effect, 
the socialist bloc), this policy direction did not produce the desired effects. The 
ambassador emphasized that as the Soviet Union displayed little interest in the 
South’s acceptance of the status quo, and that as the North used this policy shift to 
denounce the South as divisionist, the new posture did not yield the Republic of 
Korea any benefits. 

In the late 1980s, the third stage of the development of Korean foreign policy 
evolved to take advantage of the changes in the Soviet Union under Gorbachev. 
South Korea itself was at the same time moving toward a less authoritarian 
government. This new policy saw the isolation of the North as dangerous to the 
goals of the South. It sought to acknowledge the North’s place in the world 
community. Results have been realized from this policy. The collapse of socialism 
around the world has contributed to its efficacy. Diplomatic relations and trade with 
formerly socialist nations are expanding. There have been many high level talks 
between the two Koreas, including three meetings between the prime ministers. 

The new realities of international affairs have helped to make this new stage 
of Korean foreign policy successful. While the context in which it was formed has 
remained static, the strategies employed by the Republic have changed. Over these 
past forty years, South Korea's foreign policy position toward its brother to the north 
has evolved from one of “non-recognition” through to that of “recognition” and 
now moves “toward reconciliation.” Ambassador Kim expressed confidence that 
this latest development in Korean foreign policy could, in the not too distant future, 
reach fruition. 
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GLOBAL ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS 
OF KOREAN POLITICS 


Professor Han Seung-Soo wasa Professor of Economics at Seoul National University for eighteen 
years. Prolificauthorand adviser to foreign governments, Professor Han first entered politics 
when he was appointed Minister of International Trade and Industry. He now holds the elective 
office of senator in the Korean Diet. This is the second time he has participated in a Fletcher 
North Pacific Program — he also lectured at the Hokkaido Seminar of 1986. 


Notwithstanding the recent discrediting of Marxism, Professor Han reminded the 
group that Marx, while not the originator of the concept, did popularize and systemize 
the idea that politics and economics profoundly influence each other in complex and 
evolving ways. In Korea, institutions and tradition govern politics and economics in 
a way that makes the relationship between the two “closer to the surface and more 
transparent” than in other countries. 

Professor Han discussed the difficulty of synchronizing political and economic 
developments. The presence of North Korea has made coordination all the more 
demanding as the South's need for security necessitates a substantial military invest- 
ment. Korea’s recent labor unrest, rapid economic development, and export-driven 
growth, are issues which have raised fears that the country is on, what the professor 
termed, a “Latin American economic trajectory,’ that is, rapidity of growth followed 
by “failure to cross the threshold of development.” He then compared Argentina in 
the 1930s and 1940s to contemporary Korea. Although there are similarities in the two 
cases, he stressed the important differences (for example, Korea is already a major 
exporter, a position Argentina did not hold in the thirties and forties), which give rise 
to a guarded optimism for Korea. 

From the 1950s’ “Bulwark against Communism’ to today’s “Little Tiger” Korea 
has played anincreasingly more complex role in world economic and political affairs. 
The professor mentioned that as Korea has grown so exceptionally under a free market 
system the nation can, at once, be a role model for others as well as giving witness 
tothe validity of adhering to free market principles. Acknowledging that Korea does 
not purport to uphold strict laissez-faire conditions, Professor Han nevertheless 
emphasized that “private entrepreneurial initiative” has, in a single generation, 
propelled the nation from one of the poorest countries to a leading world exporter. 
A free market economy'system, not socialism, will take this country from the ranks 
of the NICs to the OECD within the next decade. Third World nations can take heart 
from this example and, he suggested, perhaps Koreais a nation others might emulate. 

Political reform emerged after rather than before the nation had demonstrated 
its dedication to the free market system. Many, Professor Han said, have argued that 
capitalism and democracy are entwined, with the former creating the environment 
in which the latter might thrive. Korea is willing to share the lessons it has learned 
about the inseparability of democracy and a free market economy. Professor Han 
envisioned the country both as model and beacon for developing nations; a tribute 
to the free market system. As the next century dawns, Korea may or may not have 
overcome its social and political problems. In either case Korea will face the issues 
of the twenty-first century with the wisdom and knowledge of “a youthful maturity 
rather than a precocious adolescence.” 
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POLITICAL AND SECURITY FACTORS 
IN KOREAN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Professor Kim Duk-Choong, co-founder of the Daewoo Corporation, isa Professor of Economics 
at Sogang University. 


Korea has not, Professor Kim explained, “drunk champagne too quickly.” Its 
successes do indeed warrant celebration. Korea, along with the three other Asian 
“tigers,’ has experienced enormous economic growth. But to view the cases of 
Korea, Singapore, Taiwan, and Hong Kong as identical ignores the critical differ- 
ences among them. Shared commonalities, including a Confucian heritage, are 
undeniable, but Professor Kim stressed that while the results of the four—when 
measured by exceptional growth and export performance—are the same, the means 
by which they were achieved differ. 

In Korea, the professor explained, it was the government's strategy to set the 
direction for economic development and then to encourage private enterprise to 
take the initiative. Chaebols, very large private enterprise actors, distinguish the case 
of Korea from the small to medium size firms which are responsible for the success 
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of Hong Kong and Taiwan. The Korean government's promotion of heavy industry 
also separates it from the light industry emphasis of the other “tigers.” Professor Kim 
noted national objectives as another factor which marked the Korean development 
path apart from the others. 

The national security concerns of the Republic of Korea determined its 
development strategy and its industrial structure. In the 1970s, after the Nixon 
doctrine and President Carter's interest in withdrawing U.S. troops from Korea, the 
country, Professor Kim pointed out, recognized its inability to defend itself. The 
development of heavy industry seemed to answer both the need for defense and 
economic growth. Yet, there were those who argued against such development 
citing a lack of precedent for such industry in Korea and that no country had ever 
leapt from “shirts to ships.” However, these arguments did not deter President Park. 
He pressed on, goading private enterprise to develop heavy industry. Daewoo 
Corporation itself arose in answer to the aspirations of the president. Mindful of all 
the arguments against such a scheme, President Park’s rationale to pursue heavy 
industry development rested upon the notion, as paraphrased by Professor Kim, 
that “even if we fail, we have to let the next generation know we tried” 

The Korean success story is very beneficial to the North Pacific region and 
to Southeast Asia. The nation complements rather than competes with its 
neighbors, and can offer the region an alternative to Japanese influence. 
Cooperation is Korea's objective. The country’s unique differences have been 
responsible for its tremendous economic growth and will, in the future, enhance its 
larger and more constructive role in the region. 
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Ambassador Donald P. Gregg Professor Kim Duk-Choong 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
IN CHINA 


Professor Cui Gonghao teaches in the Department of Geo and Ocean Sciences at Nanjing 
University. The author of several books and articles, his research focus is Chinese urban 
planning and development strategies. 


China, with its long history of urban development, was home to the first cities in the 
North Pacific, the earliest dating back to 2000 B.C. However, Professor Cui explained, 
in more modern times the fact that China was a self-sufficient agrarian society 
meant that cities developed slowly. 

Since 1949 and the founding of the People’s Republic, urban construction 
and economic development have proved complementary. As a result, the level of 
urbanization has risen from nine to twenty percent. Migration from rural areas to 
the cities has increased the annual growth rate of the urban population as well. 

The eight years of the “Great Leap Forward” affected China's urban 
development as population flows moved in and out of cities. Records indicate an 
urban population increase of twenty-three million in 1958-1960, followed by a 
twenty million inhabitant decrease registered between 1961-1963. During the 
“Cultural Revolution’ thirty million urban inhabitants became a part of the rural 
population and roughly thirteen million rural laborers were sent to cities. The open 
policies and economic initiatives of the late seventies and eighties spurred urban 
development and a sudden increase in city population figures. Within a ten-year 
period, China’s urban population doubled. 

Professor Cui noted that the spatial distribution of the nation’s cities has 
undergone considerable change since 1949. In the 1950s, he pointed out, the coastal 
areas were sites of economic development. With extraction of resources and 
national defense in mind, China’s leaders then directed urban development toward 
central China, shifting toward the north and west along the borders of the Soviet 
Union and Mongolia, fostering the creation of new industrial cities. However, many 
of these areas which have suffered from isolation have not prospered. In the late 
seventies and increasingly in the eighties, industrial planners returned their focus 
to the coastal areas. 

The Chinese government has supported policies that control the expansion 
of large cities while encouraging the development of smaller ones. The 
implementation of this policy has seen small cities (with under 200,000 inhabitants) 
increase by more than one-fold in the past ten years. Conurbations designated by 
the government as towns have exhibited even greater growth, with four times the 
number of towns existing in 1989 than existed ten years before. 

Professor Cui noted that further economic growth in China necessitated the 
greater development of small towns and cities. Currently, forty percent of the 
nation’s production occurs in cities. He mentioned the urban agglomeration in the 
east-central coastal areas as crucial to national economic development. His research 
in urban studies has led him to the conclusion that by the year 2000, levels of 
urbanization in China will reach thirty to thirty-five percent, suggesting that 
substantial economic gains for the nation could be anticipated from such anincrease 
in urbanization. 
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HARBIN, THE HISTORICAL ENTREPOT 


A lecturer with the North Pacific Program's seminars since 1988, Professor Kenichiro Hirano 
teaches international relations at the University of Tokyo. His most recent publication examines 
international cultural communications. 


Relating an experience with a tri-lingual native of Harbin, Professor Hirano began 
his lecture by evoking the romance and international atmosphere of this historical 
entrepot. Built by the Russians in China, Harbin, Professor Hirano explained, was 
much loved for its exoticism by the Japanese. 

The exigencies of the Chinese Eastern Railroad caused the city to be built. 
Constructing the route to Port Arthur and Dalien, Russian engineers completed the 
railway east and west of Harbin in 1901. Riverine transport was also important to the 
newly-designated city. As the nexus of steamship and rail transport, Harbin, the 
creation of imperial Russia in northeastern China, is representative of modern East 
Asia, Professor Hirano said. Boasting a cathedral, a masterpiece of Russian church 
architecture, Harbin was also home to flourishing Japanese and Chinese communi- 
ties within a few years of its establishment. A multiplicity of nationalities and 
cultures invigorated Harbin, with early records listing, among others, American, 
Italian, Greek, Polish, British, and German inhabitants. Literature of the period 
compared the city to an American “boom” town, complete with rapacious traders 
and a number of murders weekly. 

The city’s fortunes changed after the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 as the 
Japanese became the new imperialistic rulers of Southern Manchuria. The 
authority of the Russian-owned Chinese Eastern Railway Company remained 
undiminished, with the company providing a safe haven for refugees from the 
Russian Revolution. Manchurian warlords, Russians, and then Soviets struggled to 
hold the city. Then in 1931 the Japanese puppet state of Manchukuo purchased the 
Chinese Eastern Railway from the USSR. Modernized by the Japanese (even 
though it was not designated Manchukuo’s capital), Harbin was finally returned to 
the Chinese after 1945. 

Harbin was the creation of imperialistic desires. However, from that 
essentially negative impulse arose a city few in modern East Asia can rival in multi- 
ethnicity. Professor Hirano suggested that the city’s sheer variety of inhabitants and 
experiences give testimony to the ability of people from different cultures to live 
peacefully together. That fact, he noted, made it a possible model for the region. 


YOKOHAMA 


Professor Masato Kimura teaches political science at Kanto Gakuen University. He participated 
in the program seminars in Hokkaido and Vladivostok. 


A short video on Yokohama introduced Professor Kimura's presentation. The city’s 
handsome parks as well as its seaport and industries were highlighted, helping to 
give those who had not had the opportunity to visit it a visual impression of Japan’s 
second largest city. : 


Less than thirty kilometers southwest of Tokyo, Yokohama maintains an 
historical significance for American-Japanese relations, Professor Kimura 
explained. Commodore Matthew C. Perry anchored his ships at what is now part 
of Yokohama during his 1854 attempt to establish trade relations with the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. Yokohama’s transformation from a fishing hamlet to a major maritime 
and commercial center began in 1859 with extensive foreign trade activity. The town 
was connected to Tokyo by rail in 1872 and achieved city status in 1889. 

Silk and tea exports, funneled through Yokohama in the early part of this 
century, helped the city to develop and prosper. However, the importance of textile 
exports overtook silk and tea by the thirties. Two decades later, cotton was 
supplanted by exports of iron and steel. The city’s strengths in machinery 
production and shipbuilding have made Yokohama an important industrial center. 

Professor Kimura discussed how the port served as a conduit for foreign 
trade, bringing in raw materials absent in resource-poor Japan, and then as a point 
of departure for Japan’s manufactured goods. He also emphasized the resilience of 
the city and its people. In the 1923 earthquake, Yokohama was not only almost 
leveled but also inundated by a subsequent tidal wave. In addition, the city suffered 
greatly during bombing raids in the Second World War. 

Now an integral part of the greater Tokyo metropolitan area, the city seeks to 
build upon its history and experience with foreign trade. With its industries and port, 
serving people and supplying goods in global exchanges, the city will surely con- 
tinue to play animportant role in the further development of the North Pacific region. 


THE CITIES OF THE 
RUSSIAN FAR EAST 


Dr. Alexander B. Parkansky is a specialist on technical cooperation among the nations of the 
North Pacific. Since 1973, Dr. Parkansky has worked at the U.S./Canada Institute, Academy 
of Sciences, Moscow, where he is a department chief. 


With the rapidity of change in the Soviet Union often leaving the rest of the world 
confused as to the weight and significance of each new development, the seminar 
was especially fortunate to have Dr. Parkansky’s facts and figures illuminate the 
nature of Russia’s Far Eastern coast. 

The population of the Soviet Far East is about 2.8 percent of the entire 
population of the Soviet Union. But, it was noted that the region's level of urbanization 
is higher than the rest of the nation. Seventy-six percent of the Soviet Far East’s 
7.9 million inhabitants live in towns or cities. Further, 36 percent of that population 
is concentrated in the ten largest cities of the region. These figures indicate that the 
Soviet Far East is one of the most urbanized regions in the Soviet Union and also in 
the world. 

Because of trade with Japan, South Korea, and other Pacific nations, the 
principal cities of the Far Eastern Provinces are comparatively better supplied with 
consumer goods than other parts of the country. Food, as well, is in greater 
abundance than in the European or Ural regions of Russia. The mineral wealth of 
the Soviet Far East has centered strategic resource extracting industries in the 
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region. Dr. Parkansky also reminded his listeners of the very large military presence 
in the region. In addition, the presence of the Gulag Archipelago, he indicated, 
influenced the region politically, economically, and psychologically. 

Conditions and quality of life indicators are not all the same among Soviet 
Far East cities. Magadan and Yuzno-Sakhalinsk, for example, enjoy a standard of 
living comparable to that of Moscow and St. Petersburg, but this does not hold true 
for all the region’s cities. The attitude of the Soviet central authority to the region’s 
development was “colonialistic.” This translated into policies of resource extraction, 
with minimum investment in the region’s infrastructure and social services. 
Dissatisfaction with the central government runs high among the region’s 
inhabitants, resulting in a drive for economic and even political independence from 
Moscow’s bureaucracy. 


On the last remaining island of the Cold War, the divided 
Korea, we held a seminar with Soviets, Chinese, Japanese, 
Canadians, and Americans. Unbelievable! The participants 
were the young generation, those who will be leaders in the 
international society of the twenty-first century. 


— A Korean scholar 


Economic free zones are being considered and created by local authorities 
throughout the region asa means of both rectifying the exploitative monopoly of the 
center and addressing the dissatisfaction of the inhabitants. The idea of a Far Eastern 
Republic enjoys popular support. Dr. Parkansky explained that the power and 
reach of the central bureaucracy has indeed stunted the development of trade and 
commerce between the region and its neighbors, China, Japan, and South Korea. 
The military, especially the Soviet Pacific Navy has resisted the opening of the port 
of Vladivostok. 

Concluding his remarks, Dr. Parkansky cautioned that while the central 
bureaucracy and the military were responsible for many of the region’s complaints, 
change in other factors as well would be needed before the Soviet Far East could be 
economically integrated with the Pacific nations and with the rest of the world. 


THE RISE AND DECLINE 
OF THE RUSSIAN/ SOVIET EMPIRE 
AND ITS IMPACT UPON 
THE NORTH PACIFIC 


Dr. Constantine V. Pleshakov is a senior researcher at the U.S./Canada Institute, Academy 
of Sciences, Moscow. He is a China specialist who is focusing his current work on the study 
of perceptions in international affairs. 


Dr. Pleshakov began with the question of the defining characteristics of an empire. 
He argued that, contrary to Paul Kennedy's “economic efficiency,’ an empire arose 
from, as he termed it, “an aggregate of psychological phenomena—an Imperial Idea.” 
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Moscow as the Third Rome, he said, proved the basis for this concept. This 
vision, adopted by the Tsars in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, held that the 
ultimate goal of the empire was Constantinople. Expansion toward the Pacific, he 
emphasized, was not the true destination for the Russians, as he called the move- 
ment eastward “the wrong direction for its Imperial Idea.” 

The Soviet Union under Marxism, was then described by the lecturer as 
representing the most aggressive and ambitious “Imperial Idea’’ However, the 
deterioration of this idea began, he noted, in the 1960s and within two decades, the 
empire had disintegrated. History dictates that the Soviet Empire, like all others 
before, will collapse. This being said, Dr. Pleshakov sought to outline several 
scenarios of decline. 

Total chaos and anarchy is one possible description of a devolving Soviet 
empire, he suggested. Preservation of the union could possibly result in a weak 
alliance of newly-sovereign states. Disintegration, on the other hand, could produce 
smaller economic units, with a number of states arising from the former empire. An 
important and large state in this scenario might be a Far Eastern Republic. 

The creation of such an entity would stimulate regional economic interaction 
with Japan and the Republic of Korea. But, Dr. Pleshakov warned of the enormous 
military and geopolitical instability which might arise in the wake of Soviet 
disintegration, especially in the Pacific. 

Rounding off his remarks on a philosophical bent, the lecturer indicated 
that perhaps the seeds of their own destruction lie in the Soviet peoples’ acceptance 
of the “imperial yoke” and their perception of themselves as the center of the 
universe. Such perceptions, Dr. Pleshakov concluded, isolate and insulate, and do 
not bode well for society. 


URBAN IMAGES 


Dr. Kirk R. Patterson, a graduate of The Fletcher School, participated in the 1989 North Pacific 
Seminar. He has worked extensively in Japan where he currently heads Gavin Anderson and 
Company, a consulting firm. 


Dr. Patterson began by recalling the work of the urban geographer Yi-fu Tuan, who 
in his book, Topophila, focused on the relationship between environmental percep- 
tion, and attitudes and values. To help the seminar participants appreciate the rela- 
tion between perceptions and urban environments more fully, Dr. Patterson asked 
each member to fill out a questionnaire on images of selected North Pacific cities. 
While acknowledging that the exercise was an informal, unscientific study, he 
emphasized the importance that such data can have to illustrate the diverse nature 
of urban images which each individual holds. 

Participants were asked to designate cities as the most dynamic; the most 
beautiful; the most international. The best place to live (open to wide definition), was 
also solicited. Dr. Patterson then listed seven cities, one from each of the nations of the 
North Pacific, instructing participants to write down the images they associated 
with each. The results were tabulated and then presented during the lecture. 
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Professor John Curtis Perry 


He posed questions involving the future of cities in a single global economy, 
wondering if this will cause cities to lose their unique features. He suggested that 
communications technology questions could have enormous implications for the 
future of the city. 

The results of the survey revealed that individual, personal preferences, not 
regional or culture factors, determined the respondents’ choice of most livable city. 
San Francisco, Vancouver, and Seattle were selected for their physical beauty and not 
for their dynamism. Seoul, the survey demonstrated, was voted the most dynamic; 
Los Angeles, the most international. All respondents ranked a well-developed 
transportation system and an active cultural life as requisites of an ideal city. 

Dr. Patterson concluded by saying that images are but “opaque reflections 
of reality.” As the world interacts more, we need to remember that images of others 
are unlikely to be shared. However, differing images are no less valid or valuable 
than our own. The years ahead will be critical to the future of cities and Dr. Patterson 
suggested that answers to the city’s future “rely in large measure on our knowledge 
of cities and our images of what cities are and should be.” 
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HISTORIC SEOUL 


Mr. Peter Bartholomew was first introduced to the Republic of Korea as a Peace Corps volunteer. 
A long-time resident of Seoul, he is now managing director of IRC, Ltd. 


Mr. Bartholomew, in his extensive slide show and historical commentary, gave the 
participants a “walking tour” through Seoul. His engrossing lecture on the treasures 
and palaces the city once possessed served to introduce this ancient capital to the 
group. Korean politics (based on central control since 1392, different from the feudal 
system which marked the governing of Japan) made Seoul home to eight main 
palaces and many lesser but still magnificent imperial buildings. Drawing on 
archival materials and photographs, Mr. Bartholomew recreated for the group the 
glories of the capital city. The ravages of the Japanese colonial period and of the 
Korean War destroyed much of the peninsula's artistic and architectural patrimony. 
But, as the group discovered on its sightseeing excursions, the city and its treasures 
continue to impress visitors. 


KOREAN ART 


Professor Lee Sung-Mi is an art historian. She teaches at the Academy of Korean Studies 
in Seoul. 


As the culture and arts of a people contribute to their self- definition, Professor Lee 
introduced the seminar participants to the unique arts of the Korean peninsula. 
Slides offered visual clues from which to begin to understand the Korean artistic 
heritage. The lecture provided an invaluable reference and guide for subsequent 
visits to the National Museum and the Hoam Folk Art Center. 

Professor Lee taught the group that in the eighteenth century Korean 
painting began being identified as such, thus distinguishing itself from the art of 
China, an historically pervasive influence. Ceramics and sculpture displayed such 
identifying characteristics earlier. Art, the professor suggested, can provide an 
historical record. She gave the example of the paintings of the Chosun period. Con- 
sidered a highly restrictive society, the paintings of that era, depicting midnight 
trysts and flirtations reveal a “view of life more complete than what one might 
expect.” The direction in which a country develops influences its art, Professor Lee 
said. The larger and more prosperous commercial class in Japan encouraged the 
development of the art of woodblock prints. In Korea where such a merchant class 
did not flourish, neither did the artform. 

Atlantic influence and techniques such as perspective reached Korea by way 
of Japan in the early twentieth century. Nowadays, many Korean artists are trained 
in European techniques but their heritage is shown in their works. It is important, 
the professor emphasized, to study art history to see how in the twentieth century 
modern artists are drawing inspiration from the wealth of Korea's artistic past. 
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Opening the Fletcher North Pacific Seminar, Professor Perry defined its aims and 
scope. The lectures and workshops were, of course, central to the group’s mission. 
Many months of preparation had gone into the research to be presented. Yet the 
many excursions, informal and unprogrammed activities, were also essential; 
through them, knowledge of our host country would be enriched. These events 
often proved the most demanding. Each year, he said, seminar members board 
planes home exhausted, not only from the scholarship, but also from the recreation. 

The Seoul Seminar proved no exception to his assertion. Each day began 
early and ended late. Mornings started with Korean language lessons as Paul Eckert 
and Yuh Moon-Wah, with humor, patience, and skill, led the group through a maze 
of vowels and consonants. While only the stellar pupils rattled off complete sen- 
tences, everyone soon could sing out greetings and everyday essential phrases. 

The daily lecture and workshop sessions followed the language lesson. 
Lunch was then taken in the Daewoo cafeteria where diligent language students 
practiced their morning’s lesson. Supplying a special chef to prepare meals for our 
non-Korean members was one indication of the attention paid to the participants by 
the Daewoo Corporation and the Institute of Social Sciences. The seminar hosts 
went to great lengths to assure the participants’ comfort; from racks of umbrellas 
appearing at each entrance whenever showers threatened, to a farewell present of 
pottery inscribed with each participants’ name in hangul. 

Excursions filled many of the afternoons. When not visiting museums, 
factories, or historical sites, participants challenged each other to volleyball, ping- 
pong, or tennis, while others played frisbee, hiked, or jogged about the spacious 
rural setting of the Daewoo Training Center. The sauna with its hot and cold baths 
was available in the evenings to soothe aching muscles. 

The trips into Seoul made real and palpable the research presented in the 
workshops by the Korean students. The crushing traffic the group encountered on 
journeys in and out of the capital made very clear the implications of Seoul’s rapid 
expansion and revealed the demands of a seemingly endless onslaught of people 
and their cars upon the infrastructure. Gleaming skyscrapers attest to the city’s 
dynamism and sophistication, making it easy to understand why Seoul is the 
cultural and economic, as well as political capital of the country. Yet, the reality of 
one-fourth of the nation’s population inhabiting one city made issues of economic 
and social inequalities inevitable and unavoidable. The drive from the Daewoo 
Training Center to Seoul encapsulated the dichotomy confronting the nation as the 
bus left the hush of farm land and rice paddies to plunge quickly into the cacophony 
of a major world capital. 

The allure of Seoul is undeniable. The capital since 1392, people have been 
drawn to it throughout its long history. Korean colleagues recognize the dangers: 
environmental, economic, social, and political, that can arise from such a 
concentration of people and power. Conveying to their guests ideas for mechanisms 
to alleviate the inequalities brought about by such enormous economic 
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development, our Korean seminar participants searched for ways to permit more of 
the nation to enjoy the benefits of its success as well as to “save” Seoul from itself. 
Seoul, true to its English homophone, represents more than a capital city to 
Koreans; it is the soul of the nation. As such, many citizens dream to live and work 
there. But it is this very fact that is threatening the city which cannot provide for all 
its millions—let alone for the millions more who yearn to live there. 


The seminar provided the opportunity. . .to accumulate new 
intellectual energy and human optimism by way of borrowing 
them from generous young colleagues. 


— A Russian scholar 


Toward the end of the seminar, the Korean students gave of their time and 
energy to organize a panel discussion on the history, culture, and prospects of their 
country. Their frank and informed remarks deepened the group's understanding of 
the host nation. The panel and the subsequent conversations it sparked encouraged 
everyone to confront and work to overcome national and cultural stereotypes. 
Interests and aspirations were shared by all, proving to be the foundation from 
which to begin dismantling suspicions and prejudices. 
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Exploring the city on foot brought the participants to the sites recalled from 
Mr. Peter Bartholomew’s lecture and slides. These images of historical Seoul sharply 
contrasted with the modern city of today. Many of Seoul's palaces and ancient 
splendors have disappeared but the city continues to intrigue and even mesmerize 
visitors nonetheless. As the group pored over Korean masterpieces at the museums 
and folk art exhibitions, Professor Lee Sung-Mis art lecture proved invaluable to 
appreciating Korea's artistic patrimony. Watching rural artisans laboring over 
delicate celadon gave witness to the living traditions of an ancient Korean craft. 
However, the prosaic interdependences of the global economy were never more 
apparent than in the studio's gift shop which featured the stunning celadon pieces 
all priced only in yen. 

Throughout the seminar we discussed the transformation of the Korean 
economy over the past thirty years. A visit to a Daewoo factory plant gave the group 
a glimpse of the backbone of Korea’s economic miracle. The industry of the Korean 
workers impressed everyone. The cartons awaiting shipment bore testimony to 
Korea's internationalization as packaging announced destinations in Spanish, 
English, and Japanese. Women and men working at the plant gave rise to 
discussions of gender-based salary and career inequities. That an economic miracle 
on the Han had been wrought was obvious; its next manifestations remain unclear. 

Solemnity characterized the group's visit to the burial ground of King Sejong. 
Wide green lawns lead up to this fifteenth century monarch’s resting place. Enchanting 
stone animals guard the small hill behind his tomb, while the wind through the 
trees cannot entirely erase the faint roar of trucks down the motorway. Ceremonial 
incense burned and a soft rain fell as the group walked across the lawn back to the 
late twentieth century. A trip to the recreated Korean folk village enhanced appre- 
ciation of Korea’s rich history. Imbibing dongdongjoo, the traditional rice wine of the 
country, demonstrated the universality of customs as toasts by all tried to capture 
the singularity of the occasion. 

Korea's tragic past was never far from sight as monuments and plaques 
remind the visitor of the terrible sufferings inflicted by the war. The bitter legacy of 
the Japanese occupation was also apparent as reconstructed treasures and symbols 
dear to the Koreans bespoke the damage and despoliation inflicted by colonial rule. 
Still, the seminar, composed of its many nationalities each with its own historical 
enmities, perhaps gave hope for a more peaceful and cooperative future for the 
North Pacific region. 

Play readings brought forth the actors among the group. Amateur night, 
with skits, spoofs, and singalongs, proved that no one was safe from the good- 
natured kidding; talent night revealed the group's impressive musical abilities. 
Films depicting Aleut life and that of the Bronx provoked much discussion, as did 
Korean and Japanese features. As the seminar’s end drew closer, volleyball and 
ping-pong playoffs drew cheerleaders and impassioned players alike. 

The seminar was indeed exhausting and no one felt untouched by the 
experience. Two weeks of work and hours of conversation, debate, and fun did, at 
last, call for a rest. But, the rewards of friendship and scholarship were well worth 
the exhaustion. We boarded planes home with deep thanks to our Korean friends. 
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The Fletcher Seminar was definitely 
a very valuable experience since we 
had time to get to know each other, 
providing us with what Koreans call 
“San-Kyo-Yuk,” living education. 


— A Korean scholar 
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The workshops convened late each morning after Korean lessons and the daily 
lecture. The students themselves led the groups in discussions which revolved 
around their research on different aspects of the city in the North Pacific. The wide 
range of topics reflected the diversity of background and academic disciplines of the 
participants, all of whom were united by their concern for the region and its future. 
Sessions were directed by co-leaders chosen from different nations. The lecturers 
visited groups as they chose. 

Many participants enriched their presentations with illustrations, showing 
slides or videos, while others displayed photographs and maps. After five days, the 
groups disbanded and the second session began, allowing seminar participants 

_ wider exposure to the work of others. 

At the close of the seminar, a representative from each workshop spoke in 
a plenary session to report on the discussions and research presented. The following 
pages are a brief summary of the workshops. 


NORTH PACIFIC CITIES: 
NEW CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


A Fletcher participant, through a lively and informative slide show, discussed the 
history of Asian migration to the United States, the country’s fastest growing 
immigrant population. While the presentation focused mainly on the Pacific coast 
experience, the discussion drew parallels from the important Chinese community 
of New York. 

The workshop members were also informed of the legal restrictions levied 
by the American and Canadian governments against the Asian immigrants. The 
dilemma of acculturation, the role of education, and the impact of Asians on the 
North American population at large, were subjects of discussion. The group also 
talked much about the role of Confucianism in modern societies. 

Shanghai and its complexities were assessed by two workshop members, 
one Chinese and the other American. The American participant provided an over- 
view of the history of the treaty port city. Tracing its development in the treaty port 
era, he explored the city’s identity, contrasting the difference between “Western” 
and Chinese cities. The role of the city in Korean history was also illustrated through 
the period of intense Korean national resistance during the 1920s. 

A Chinese scholar suggested that increased autonomy at the city level 
would help to invigorate Shanghai. Chinese leadership has endorsed a number of 
reforms, offering the city the tangible benefits of change. However, the participant 
noted that the deteriorating infrastructure and stagnating economy made the 
success of reforms uncertain. With more autonomy from the central government, 
Shanghai might be able to modernize more effectively. 

The theme of economic development echoed through several presentations 
on the city of Seoul as the Korean members presented their research on this thriving 
capital. Seoul is the site of an overwhelming concentration of power; political, 
economic, and cultural. Unique burdens and opportunities arise from this 
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circumstance. An historical perspective of the rapidity of the rise of the Korean 
economy provided the background for discussion of the challenges which rapid 
economic development place on cities with a symbiotic interaction of the political 
and economic spheres. The underdevelopment of rural areas, the lack of affordable 
housing, and the demands for higher wages are a few of the economic and social 
concerns that affect political stability and reform in the nation. 

As the very soul of Korea, the capital city glories in its role as epitome of 
national prestige. However, as a Korean student warned, such prestige carries also 
the seeds of its own undoing. Seoul's infrastructure is already stretched to capacity. 
The already intense symbolic importance of the capital is, of course, heightened by 
the political and economic strength of the conurbation. All these factors conspire to 
make change in the distribution of power and influence unlikely. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AND CULTURAL AWARENESS 
IN NORTH PACIFIC CITIES 


Concern forthe environment and the importance of cultural interaction were issues 
which engaged the participants of this workshop. Members learned of the environ- 
mental conditions of two cities, Shenyang and Seoul. Although subject to very dif- 
ferent circumstances and with very different histories, both cities have endured 
hazards to the environment in the pursuit of economic development. 

The future of Seoul depends on forming policies which successfully 
balance economic growth with quality of life. The importance of Seoul as the 
cultural and spiritual core of the nation has given added weight to urgent appeals 
to clean up the city. 

Shenyang, exploited for its mineral wealth by, in turn, the Manchus, 
Russians, Japanese, and the Chinese Communist Party illustrates the extent to 
which the threat to human health had been overlooked in the process of 
industrialization. Shenyang should be viewed as a case in extremes and perhaps 
serve as a warning to other cities of the consequences of unbridled economic 
development. Popular will was seen as the crucial missing factor to rectify the 
environmental woes of Shenyang, whereas the desire for a safe and clean Seoul is 
a goal actively pursued by individuals and community groups. 

Cultural exchange, as a medium through which international relations 
might be enhanced, was the subject of one American student's research, He chose 
the city of Portland, Oregon, to illustrate his thesis. Portland’s sister city programs 
have established relations with Sapporo, Khabarovsk in the Russian Far East, Ulsan 
in the Republic of Korea, and Suzhou in China. While the benefit of such people-to- 
people diplomacy may be intangible, it can be invaluable. Sister city programs not 
only encourage international goodwill, but can stimulate trade and investment. 

The theme of cultural interaction was further explored ina report on the city 
of Kyoto. This ancient capital of Japan drew heavily on selective cultural borrowings 
from Chinese civilization. Recognition by the Japanese of the merits of Chinese 
culture did not impinge upon pride in their political independence. The peninsula 
of Korea served as the conduit through which much Chinese culture entered Japan. 

The workshop also enjoyed a report on Korea's “second city,’ Pusan. As 
most of the seminar members would not have time to visit other Korean cities, the 
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group appreciated learning more about their host country. The theme of cultural 
interaction resounded through the presentation. The historical role of Pusan 
demonstrated that the city served as the gateway through which Korean artisans 
and crafts entered Japan. Contemporary Pusan faces dilemmas as it tries to assert 
its own identity against the looming shadow of Seoul. 


TRADE, INVESTMENT, AND URBANIZATON: 
FORCES OF INTEGRATION 


The Korean War forced the Koreans to move their capital to a number of places and the 
functions of the government were distributed among different cities. With Seoul now 
overburdened with government offices, perhaps wartime practices could serve as 
a precedent for distributing government functions throughout the country today. 
Suchaplan would lessen the drain on Seoul's resources and greatly assist the devel- 
opment of other Korean cities. Where the capital of a reunited Korea might be is an 
intriguing question. 

A Russian scholar addressed the issue of community in the North Pacific 
region. With only economic interaction binding the seven disparate nations of the 
region together, the participant suggested that the city unit might emerge as an 
important unifying element. Cities have historically been centers of integration and 
repositories of civilization. As such, perhaps the contemporary role of the city inthe 
North Pacific is to provide a synthesis of peoples and societies in light of the absence 
of a traditional commonality of cultural, religious, and historical factors. 

The fact that Vancouver is located in the North Pacific region has not been 
critical to its historical development. However, a Canadian student noted that now 
“Canada’s Gateway to the Pacific” enjoys greater interaction with the region. Mutual 
trade and investment have been important factors in bringing a Pacific focus to 
Vancouver and to Canada as a whole. 

A native of Seoul described how as private car ownership has emerged as an 
important sociological emblem of success and prosperity, the city’s roads have 
become inundated with vehicles. Inadequate infrastructure and an ever-increasing 
urban population add to the problem. 

Kwangju, the capital of Cholla on the Hoam Plain, is a symbol of Korean 
regional division, witha history of revolts against Seoul. The area has suffered from 
a lack of government-guided development schemes and little investment in 
infrastructure. The Kwangju incident of the spring of 1980 was a watershed in 
United States and Republic of Korea relations. Its repercussions are still felt a 
decade later. 


HISTORICAL DETERMINANTS: TIANJIN, 
SAN FRANCISCO, OKINAWA 


The work of historian Fernand Braudel provides a theoretical framework for research 
on urban development. A Korean student employed Braudel’s analysis to his study 
of the contrasts between European and East Asian cities, and the historical phenom- 
ena of the city-state. 
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The contrasting Chinese and Western notions of a city were further discussed 
by an American student during his presentation on Tianjin, a city in which Western 
expectations and Chinese traditions maintained an uneasy coexistence. 

This tension between East and West has not been confined to China. The 
historical antagonisms and obstacles the Chinese community of San Francisco has 
faced were reflected in the slides and photographs which accompanied one stu- 
dent's presentation. 

The island of Okinawa, strategically located in the North Pacific, has long 
served asacommercial and cultural entrepot. The island also was an important part 
of the American military security system until the early 1970s. 


INDIGENOUS TRADITIONS, EVOLVING CUSTOMS: 
THE CITY AS CULTURAL CROSSROADS 


The disparate character of peoples in the North Pacific region could not have been 
more effectively illustrated than when in this workshop reporters contrasted the 
traditional and the avant garde within the region. 

Emphasizing the history of indigenous people, an Alaskan participant 
spoke about the Aleuts of Unalaska, a village not acity. A slide show introduced the 
islands, their peoples, and their way of life to the group. The quest for fur brought 
the Russians to the area, an influence continuing today through the Russian 
Orthodox church. Traditional ways of life are under threat from increasing 
encroachment by the industralized world. 

The demands of the modern industralized world are no more evident than 
in Los Angeles, a California participant noted. His research revealed Los Angeles as 
a city of immigrants and soul-seekers, unconsciously and consciously obliterating 
all traditional patterns of urban life. Los Angeles, he noted, is the ultimate North 
Pacific “salad bowl.” The diversity of peoples and opinions give rise to new cultural 
forms. As the city seeks to accommodate its vast array of inhabitants, the student 
suggested, different configurations of culture are born. Slides of life in Southern 
California provided visual evidence that a cultural synthesis is well underway. 

Across the Pacific, Tsushima has also served as fertile ground for cultural 
exchange throughout its history. It is notable as well for its political and military 
significance in early modern Asian history. It is here that the two neighbors, Korea 
and Japan, first interacted, observed a Japanese student. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE NORTH PACIFIC CITY: 
CAPITAL, TERMINUS, OUTPOST 


Overpopulation threatens the Korean capital, a city containing almost a quarter of 
the nation’s population resting on only one fifteenth of its territory. Seoul’s proximity 
to the DMZ, twenty-six miles to the north greatly complicates policy initiatives to 
alleviate overcrowding. National security is vital not only to Seoul itself, but of 
utmost symbolic importance to the nation, emphasized one student. 
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The participants learned more of their host city as a Seoul native discussed 
the disparity of economic development in the capital. The southern section of the 
city has witnessed disproportional growth which has resulted in a concentration of 
wealth and facilities in that area to the detriment of others. 

The explosive rate of growth of Seoul contrasted with the development of 
Seattle. Maps and photos revealed the city to be a transportation center of the North 
American Northwest. The nexus of air, rail, and shipping lines has made this city 
the crossroads of the North American continent and the Pacific. 

Tokyo is the measure of Japan's culture and society, almost a synonym for 
Japan. The capital is constantly absorbing all sorts of information and technological 
advances. As yet, Tokyo has not undergone the profound social changes that 
seaport cities have usually experienced due to the influx of different peoples and 
ideas. More cosmopolitanism is necessary for Tokyo to became a truly North Pacific 
capital. 

A native of Vladivostok, the Russian outpost on the Pacific, informed the 
group about his hometown and the history of its interaction with its neighbors. 
Early photographs conveyed something of the flavor of the city, with its European 
boulevards on the edge of the Pacific. Home to the Soviet Pacific fleet and for long 
exclusively a garrison town, Vladivostok now faces great challenges as it reaches to 
integrate with the economies of nearby nations. For decades, the Soviet regime 
blocked this city’s dealings with neighbor countries. Now, the Russian participant 
noted, the people of Vladivostok are eager to shape their own destinies as they 
renew acquaintances with other countries in the North Pacific. 


We did our best to understand each other and to learn from each 
other. We might have had different views on some issues but we 
exchanged our views seriously and as friends — not forcibly 
but frankly and freely. 


— A Chinese scholar 


As this sampling indicates, the workshops covered enormous ground. Using 
their research as starting points, the participants sought to address a spectrum of 
issues which confront the nations of the North Pacific. 

Diverse as the region itself, the groups shared not only their research but 
also theirideas and their hopes. As with every seminar, topics central to the host city 
and nation always quickly rise to the surface. Unification of the peninsula, as a 
result, was never far from any conversation as the visitors began to understand what 
this political and emotional division meant to their Korean colleagues. In the space 
of the group's brief stay, the Korean hosts sought to convey the complexities and 
intricacies, as well as the passions and fears, the question of unification brings forth. 

While an ancient country arbitrarily divided is painfully unique to Korea, 
urbanization, rapid economic development, and environmental concerns are 
challenges confronting every nation. With the steel and glass city of Seoul as the 
backdrop, participants from six North Pacific countries engaged in a larger 
discussion of the price exacted by industrialization and modernization. The 
relevance of Western ideals and Confucian values sparked much conversation as 
the growing internationalism of the region seems to bring them into greater 
confluence. 
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PARTICIPANTS AND TOPICS 


Abe Bunji, PHP Research Institute, Inc. 
Kyoto: An Example of Cultural Borrowing 


Asano Toyomi, Tokyo University 
Tsushima: The Image of a Pre-modern City in 
the East Asian Traditional World Order 


Ted Clark, The Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy 

Harnessing the Mouth of the Dragon: The 
Struggle to Master Shanghai 


Sean Andrew Cote, The Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy 

North Pacific Interactions and the 
Development of Vancouver 


Marcia E. Greenberg, The Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy 

Shenyang: What Happens to a City When 
Rapid Development Ignores Environmental 
Consequences 


Han Intaek, Seoul National University 
Seoul: The Soul of Korea 


Han Seok-Hee, Yonsei University 
The Political, Economical, Educational, and 
Cultural Concentrations in Seoul 


Sara Hendey, The Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy 

Asian Immigration and the American Urban 
Landscape: The Chinese, Japanese, and 
Korean Experiences 


Heo Doohoi, Sogang University 
The Traffic System and Its Problems in Seoul 


Hyeon Chin-Doug, Graduate School of 
Korea University 

Pusan: The Historical Factors that have 
Influenced the Making of the City 


Kim Sung-Hyun, Seoul National 
University 

Economic Development in the Post Korean 
War Period 


Alexander Korobov, Academy of Sciences, 
Vladivostok 
The City of Vladivostok 


Lee Kuen-Seung, Seoul National 
University 
Centralization and Decentralization of Seoul 


Min Kyung-Young, Columbia University 
Seoul; Overpopulation 


Derek Mitchell, The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 
Shanghai: The City and Social Change 


John Moran, The Fletcher School of Law 
and Diplomacy 

Portland, Oregon: The Art of Cultural 
Relations in a North Pacific City 


Robert Nadelson, The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 
Defining San Francisco's Chinatown 


Steve E. Noerper, The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 
The City of Kwangju 


Park Se-Hun, Seoul National University 
Significance of the City as Economic and 
Political Center: Fernand Braudel’s Approach 
to the Processes of World History 


Steve Pantazopoulos, The Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy 

Contradictions Shaping the Development and 
Evolution of Tianjin 


Zheng Qirong, Foreign Affairs College, 
Beijing 

Shanghai:Challenge and the Opportunities 
for Change 


Darlene Sambo, The Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy 

A Minority in Their Own Village: The Aleut 
of Unalaska 


Sato Machiko, Dokkyo University 
Significance of Okinawa in the International 
Relations of the Pacific 
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Chiho Sawada, The Fletcher School of Tabata Shigeru, The Fletcher School of 


Law and Diplomacy Law and Diplomacy 
Los Angeles: A City Without a Center Japan’s Capital City: What Tokyo Reflects 
Alla Solovieva, U.S./Canada Institute, Rhonda Vitanye, The Fletcher School of 
Moscow Law and Diplomacy 
Community Feeling in the Pacific and the Role Seattle: Gateway of the Pacific Northwest 
of Cities 

Yuh Moon-Hwan, Sogang University 
Sakata Yasuyo, Keio University Seoul: The Disparities in the 
Implications of Moving the Capital: The Case Development of Seoul 


of Seoul During the Korean War 


— written by Theresa E. Moran 
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